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It is wisdom to think the people are 
the city. 

It 1s wisdom to think the city would 
fall to pieces and die and be dust 
in the wind 

If the people of the city all move 
away and leave no people at all 
to watch and keep the city, 

It 1s wisdom to think no city stood 
here at all, until the working men, 
the laughing men, came. 

Cari SANDBURG 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST’S PLACE IN DEMOCRACY 


JOSEPH LEE 
President of Community Service, Inc. 


tion to a professor of political economy 

in Moscow. As soon as I had explained 
—as I naturally took the first opportunity 
of doing—that I came from Boston, the 
professor’s wife said: “And how are Mrs. 
Shaw’s kindergartens getting along?” Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw was at that time supporting 
a number of kindergartens in the Boston 
schools and, as this Russian lady had 
divined, was thus planting a great educa- 
tional institution in a wide and fertile field— 
a planting that has since brought forth a 
hundred fold. 

Mrs. Shaw’s kindergartens are typical 
of one of the methods by which the philan- 
thropists and their colleagues, the social 
workers, have been leaders in the develop- 
ment of our public institutions. In the 
same way the Boston schools—to keep to 
that instance alone—have owed to philan- 
thropic initiative their classes in cooking 
and sewing and household arts, the school 
playgrounds and evening centers, classes 
in salesmanship, the trade school for girls, 
continuation school, open air classes, visit- 
ing teachers, special classes for backward 
children, singing, the licensing of newsboys 


| ONCE presented a letter of introduc- 


by the school committee, the medical 
inspection law, nurses and physical train- 
ing The philanthropists and the social 
workers have fulfilled to a far greater 
extent than the school people themselves 
the political function of public leadership in 
education. 

In touching upon what the social workers 
have in one instance done in the service of 
the public schools I do not mean to imply 
that they have neglected those forms of 
public service more obviously related to 
their daily work. They have been instru- 
mental in the promotion of measures safe- 
guarding the home—housing laws, laws for 
the forcible admonition of deserting hus- 
bands, and many others—in activities for 
the prevention of disease, for better prisons, 
for better treatment of tramps and drunk- 
ards, for the segregation of the feebleminded, 
for the establishing and improvement of the 
probation system, for the regulation of 
movies and dance halls, and for better 
factory laws. 

The most valuable service of social 
workers to public institutions performing 
services -closely parallel to their own is not 
in the introduction of improvements that 
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can be demonstrated once for all, but in the 
atmospheric pressure of the standards of 
thoroughness and devotion they uphold. 
After a law is passed or a new administrative 
method has been adopted there must in most 
cases be professional opinion behind it to 
make it work. Those of us who are interested 
in legislative work have learned before we 
draft a bill to look for the live wire with 
which it will connect—the body of pro- 
fessional opinion that will, necessarily and 
as an incident of its daily work, come in 
contact with its administration and exercise 
an inevitable pressure toward efficiency— 
like the planting of a tree near some natural 
channel of irrigation. This live wire con- 
necting our laws relating to the socially 
disadvantaged with the reservoirs of pro- 
fessional fellowship and inspiration is found 
in private social work. 

I am speaking of course of our present 
day social workers, not of Lady Bountiful 
of sainted memory and the era of the “de- 
serving poor,” nor of the old-time, religious, 
fire insurance philanthropy celebrated by 
Dr. Holmes, nor of the primeval “poor 
devil,” “‘scraps-from-your-table” charity 
of King Arthur’s court. I am speaking of 
our social workers as I have known and 
worked with them—the thoughtful, de- 
voted, humble-minded men and women 
who are carrying the burdens of our present 
charities—people who are not thinking 
of themselves or of their attitude, whose 
interest is not in acquiring merit but in 
getting the work done, who look on those 
they serve as human beings like them- 
selves and strive to help them—as they 
themselves would wish to be helped if it 
should come their turn—as rational crea- 
tures in whom the spiritual element is 
normally supreme; people who—with all 
due respect to Cain and his one reported 
contribution to sociology—believe that the 
existence of a need and of their own ability 
to meet it is their sufficient introduction 
to the sufferer and their warrant for taking 
such measures as may be indicated, to 
whom the barriers of race and caste are 
not insuperable and the helper is still 
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the neighbor of him receiving help, be he - 
Jew or Gentile, rich or poor, true believer 
or Samaritan. 

For it is our social workers who have 
studied, as no one else has done, the funda- 
mental subject of education in its broadest 
sense—the nurture and development of a 
human being in relation to his whole en- 
vironment, taking account of all the in- 
fluences that surround him and affect his 
attainment of successful life. They have 
studied the problem not in books alone, 
nor only by the application of their own 
intuition and imagination—vitally impor- 
tant as these are in dealing with any human 
problem—but through the daily testing 
of their hypotheses in their application 
to thousands of cases and the painstaking 
record, often carried through several genera- 
tions, of the results obtained. They have 
approached the subject of education more 
humbly, with fewer preconceptions and a 
more complete surrender to the concrete 
evidence than any other group. 

Their first educational principle is that 
of Froebel—self-activity—that life is not 
from without but from within, that pros- 
perity cannot be stuck on like a plaster 
but must be achieved, that the patient 
must in the last analysis cure himself. 
They believe accordingly in the conserva- 
tion of motive, in preserving every stimulus 
—of love or loyalty or fear or hunger or self- 
respect—that has the power to rouse the 
vital energies. Through good report and 
ill report. in the face of constant popular 
misunderstanding, they have stood against 
the too easy resort to the hand-out or the 
soup kitchen, and have fought the insidious 
narcotic of the casual dole, for the sake of 
the faint and flickering motive that these 
might quench. 

On the same principle, they fear the 
deadening effect of habitual failure and 
utilize the therapeutic virtue of success. 
Help and encourageméht are given in 
the hard first steps toward recovery. The 
discouraged woman is coaxed to try some 
little thing—the washing of a floor, the 
mending of her daughter’s dress—in which 
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she will succeed. The money gift, when 
necessary, is made a fixed and adequate 
amount in order that there may be the 
experience of successful spending when 
that of sufficient earning has been lost. 

Their other great principle is relatedness: 
that a man’s life is in his loyalties—the 
fulfilment of his relations to the world 
around him as prescribed in his instinctive 
ideals, and especially in his relations to 
his fellow men. They have moved heaven 
and earth to keep the family together be- 
cause the human heart was built around 
this institution which still holds the power 
to unlock its deepest energies. They have 
kept the unmarried mother with her child 
because in this relation is her life. When 
the home must at last be broken up they 
find for the child another home, that his 
basic loyalties may still have root. When 
money is given, it is made if possible the 
expression of a mutual loyalty—of parent 
and child, church and parishioner, worker 
and employer or fellow-workman. To 
the social worker public relief will never 
replace the expression of the nearer loyalties 
nor the almshouse be an adequate substitute 
for the home supported and visited by the 
members of the recipient’s own church 
or group. 

The social workers, through settlements, 
Community Service and other organizations, 
have striven in our cities to revive the 
neighborhood, the first expanding circle 
of membership beyond the home, an in- 
stitution vital to a race sprung from a 
million formative years of group and village 
life. The value placed by them on self- 
support is largely based on its fulfilment 
of the worker’s obligation to society as a 
competent and self-sustaining member. 

Other relations recognized by modern 
social work as ingredients of effective per- 
sonality are those of the thinker to his 
problem, the artist to his creation, the 
craftsman to his tools. While the business 
men, with their practical point of view, 
controlled relief work after the earthquake 
in San Francisco, the carpenter was given 
his daily soup ticket with the rest. When 


the social workers took hold, he was sup- 
plied with tools. 

Man is the child not merely of action, 
but of certain forms of action, the ful- 


filment of certain purposes—of loyalty, 


contest, nurture, the service of the beautiful, 
the search for truth. As these purposes 
play through him, make him their in- 
strument, he becomes alive. The social 
workers have implicitly recognized this 
principle. Their effort is to connect the 
individual with the other half of him: his 
material and social complement, the tool 
that he was made to use, the opportunity 
to which his achieving instincts will react. 
It recognizes in every man not a static 
problem but a process, a flame, the possi- 
bility of a divine fire, and seeks that com- 
bination on which the inducement of this 
flame depends. Respect for human per- 
sonality and reverent ministration to it 
is the animating principle in modern social 
work. 

In the application of these principles social 
workers have called in every available 
agency, from the nearest relative to the school 
committee and the board of health. They 
have coaxed and goaded these to put forth 
their best effort, and where the needed agen- 
cies were lacking they have invented them 
and secured their inclusion among our public 
institutions. They are applying a constant 
force to stretch our public and private 
agencies to cover the true needs of homo- 
culture. They are our natural leaders in 
education—not in the technique of school 
teaching but in the broader subject. The 
doctors have already learned of them in the 
establishment of their medical social ser- 
vice. Their next pupil is to be the states- 
man. 

What the immediate program of the 
social workers would be, if called to the 
practical task of statesmanship, it is of 
course—as in the case of every political 
program—impossible to predict. But of 
certain features of their general policy we 
may be certain. 

In the first place it will be a policy of 
cultivation, not of carpentry. They will 
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not look upon society as a mechanical con- 
trivance to be remade or scrapped, or a 
mechanical puzzle to be solved, but as a 
living institution to be developed. They 
will not, to quote John Graham Brooks, 
seek for a “solution” of our social problems 
any more than one would seek for the solu- 
tion of a baby. To them the process will 
still be one of growth. They are our radicals 
in the true sense—not of those obsessed 
with the desire to pull things up by the 
roots, useful where destruction is the need, 
but of those whose passion is to make the 
flower grow, essential in the more difficult 
process of development. 

Not that they have been behind in radi- 
calism even of the negative sort, where it 
was needed. It may not be their first 
“cut deep into the festering 
People do not 


reaction to 
sore and scrape the bone.” 
always want to have their bones scraped and 
in the plodding practice of these soldiers of 
the working day there may be hesitation 
where bolder operators are ready to rush in. 
But in such matters as dealing with disease 
or drunkenness, the sale of narcotics, sala- 
cious movies, or the tramp evil, they have 
held their places in the van, as all who have 
worked in these campaigns can testify. 

Nor will our social workers be among the 
pseudo-cultivators, those who would bring 
their plants to fruition by tying on the 
flowers in preference to the more tedious 
method of watering the plant, who see in 
higher wages, however brought about— 
whether by grace of monkey wrench, mo- 
nopoly, or legislative fiat—the true pros- 
perity of the working man. They will seek 
to increase the reward of labor not by paying 
the worker regardless of his earning but by 
enabling him to earn more, preserving to 
wages their spiritual value as the certiffcate 
of service rendered, not making of them a 
badge of need, disregard of the public in- 
terest or political pull. To them wages are 
the fruit of work, not charity or blackmail 
painted to look like it. 

Nor will they forget the other spiritual 
values that belong to work. They will see 
in labor unrest not merely a desire for 
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higher wages but the pain of instinctive. 
relations unfulfilled—relations of the thinker 
to his problem, of the artist to his creation, 
of the loyal member to his team—the revolt 
of men who see life passing without their 
ever having lived, who face the prospect of 
carrying their ideals and their aspirations 
unfulfilled and unspoken to the grave. 
They will do what can be done to free the 
victims of the fool-proof machine and 
restore to work its normal and most precious 
dividend. They will promote every feasible 
scheme of management-sharing or industrial 
co-operation, in order to satisfy in every 
worker, from president to errand boy, the 
sense of happy participation in work ac- 
complished. 

Their program will include the restoration 
of our leisure time, the intensive cultivation 
of those precious hours of freedom now s0 
pitiably wasted in barren and unprofitable 
pursuits. They will not be frightened by the 
ancient accusation of being self-constituted 
leaders—the old cry: Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge over us? Nor will they be 
abashed by the accusation of playing at 
Providence—believing that it is as legiti- 
mate to do good on a large scale as ona 
small one and that efficiency in well doing 
is not properly a subject of reproach. 

What the results may be we cannot now 
predict, but the service which philanthropy 
may thus render to democracy is of cardinal 
importance at the present time. For it is 
evident that democracy has lost its way;. 
it is moving in no definite direction and 
has no clear program to propose. In this 
greatest crisis of the world’s affairs it leaves 
its followers perplexed between the con- 
temptuous manipulation of the Junker and 
the stand-patter on the one hand and upon 
the other the crude schemes of sophomoric 
radicals, based on the under-dog philosophy 
of Karl Marx and other Europeans who 
have had no working experience of demo- 
cratic institutions—liberalism meanwhile, 
with its honorable record inscribed in the 
great period of the liberators, standing 
like a policeman, admonishing us to respect 
the liberties already won. 
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I do not mean to suggest that public 
service can ever take the place of private 
charity. You cannot demonstrate charity 
and then resign. There is in every great 
service a dimension that cannot be expressed 
in words. The only inclusive text-book of 
philanthropy is in the radiant lives by 
which its service has been illustrated. Some 
charity is by its nature private, the rela- 
tion of giver and receiver being of the es- 
sence of the service rendered. Do the best 
we can in the improvement of our public 
agencies, including the completion of a 
public education which has hardly yet 
begun, we shall never achieve that automatic 
environment of which we reformers are too 


apt to dream. We shall never perfect that 
social mechanism which will turn out a 
standard article of serviceable human na- 
ture without the intervention of group 
loyalty, of personal sacrifice and love. It 
is not with any hope to escape our private 
obligations that we must strive for fuller 
and more effective public service. 

And to render public service, private 
social work must still exist. Its leadership 
is possible only because its theories and 
intuitions are confirmed in daily practice. 
Behind even a stroke of genius we find the 
careful, plodding daily work. For philan- 
thropy to confine itself to leadership would 
be to forfeit its capacity to lead. 





RACIAL FACTORS IN DESERTION 


PART I. THE ITALIAN GROUP 
CORINNE SHERMAN 


HIS paper is the first of a series of 
T four which will give the results of a 

study of 140 families which were 
under the care of the New York Charity 
Organization Society in December, 1920. 
This study is not one of desertion as a social 
or relief problem but a study of deserters 
and of the deserted, particularly in order to 
ascertain the effect of varying racial back- 
grounds upon the problem. 

In these papers I have selected five racial 
groups for purposes of comparison, some of 
which overlap because of intermarriages. 
They include all the numerically important 
groups in the study, with the exception of 
the Germans. Because of insufficient in- 
formation some of the Slavs are classified 
with no more evidence than the fact that 
their surname occurs in a list of eminent 
Bohemians, Slovaks, or whatever it may be. 
Native and foreign born Negroes are classed 
together, the term American being restricted 
to members of the white race. 


The Italian group numbers 34. I have 
included with it two couples of which both 
man and wife were American-born but of 
Italian parentage and two of which the man 


had married an Irish woman, for these four 
deserters were too typically Italian to fit 
in anywhere else. 

It is significant that the majority of our 
Italian deserters know more of America 
than of Italy. They are all over 22 years 
of age and three-fourths of them are over 30. 
About half of the number came here before 
they were 21, some as very young children, 
and if we had more information about 7 
doubtful cases this proportion would doubt- 
less be increased. Twenty-eight out of 62 
immigrants were married in the United 
States. 

Italian immigrants as a class are not 
homesick exiles by any means. Most of 
them have a very shrewd idea of the value 
of this country, where with patience, hard 
work, economy, and reasonably good luck 
one can accumulate a tidy sum of money and 
a goodly number of children against the 
coming of old age. Money and children are 
still the dominant desires of our Italian 
colonists, though they are beginning to 
demand more share in the government and 


in labor organization. For money they have . 


sacrificed health, strength, ease, the peace 
of wide horizons, their picturesque customs, 
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their dearly loved pet animals—one can 
hardly say domestic comfort, because most 
of them have hardly known it in our sense. 
For children they have sacrificed education 
and progress and doomed themselves to even 
harder toil. But although their most 
absorbing interests confine their thoughts 
to the land they are living in, their whole 
mode of life is largely determined by their 
old world heritage, for they borrow very 
little from other cultures. 


Old Country Background 


Concerning that heritage I cannot do 
better than quote from Robert F. Foerster’s 
beautifully written book, “Italian Emigra- 


tion of our Times.” 

Life in the South exalts the family. It has been 
said of Sicily that the family sentiment is perhaps 
the only deeply rooted altruistic sentiment that 
prevails. Gallant to his wife, the husband has almost 
complete power over the members of his family; the 
wife’s affection tends to be slavish. Concubinage is 
relatively common. . . . 

The Italian girl’s life is inseparable from that of 
her family. She takes over many of her mother’s 
tasks. Her wedding becomes what her christening 
was, a great family event. That she should enter a 
factory at all is a concession to American conventions, 
but the factory is certain to lie near her home. 

Nearly a third of Sicilian brides are between the 
ages of 15 and 20, on the peninsula probably a larger 
proportion; the men are generally older than 20. . . . 

Campanilisimo, a loyalty to that which falls within 
the range of the village bell tower. . . spurs the 
immigrant to marry a girl deriving from his own neigh- 
borhood or to write home asking that a girl from his 
village be chosen to traverse the seas to be his bride. 
He expects of her only that she should be home-loving, 
industrious and obedient to his will. With her numer- 
ous children she becomes for him the center of a small 
world, or perhaps a retreat from a greater world, 
She does not ordinarily go back and forth much over 
the bridge that binds with that larger world. Such 
a responsibility is her husband’s. He it is who decides 
the major questions of family policy, commonly, for 
example, making purchases for the household, leaving 
to her their adaptation to home needs. Perhaps 
the feeling of jealousy is never so strong as among 
those who conceive their wives to be a species of prop- 
erty, deeply prized, no doubt, but yet not free to 
make decisions, and therefore to be rather guarded 
and feared than trusted. 


The enduring power of these sentiments 
and customs even in present day America 
is illustrated by the story of Mrs. Zaccaro, 
who appeared one day at the office saying 
her husband had brought in another woman 
and had ordered her and the five children 
out. She did not question his right to 
issue this patriarchal command and ac- 
cordingly the ejected members of the family 
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betook themselves to the godmother of 
one of the children, who sheltered them as 
a Christian duty until their apartment was 
vacated by its lord. The woman consistent- 
ly denied all knowledge of the man’s 
whereabouts—she said all the neighbors 
knew but would not tell her. He hung about 
the neighborhood for a time and then dis- 
appeared. After some months it was 
learned that Mrs. Zaccaro had sold some of 
her belongings and taken the children to 
another city on their father’s invitation. 

This woman, who recognized no authority 
but that of her husband and who was ready 
to obey him in everything, had been in this 
country nineteen years, having come here 
from Sicily at the age of twelve. She was 
fifteen when she married. 


Fundamental Italian Characteristics 


A psychological explanation of the charac- 
teristics cited by Mr. Foerster may be 
found in the Mediterranean distinctness and 
separateness of the various instincts and 
mental concepts. In the Italian, romantic 
passion has nothing to do with family 
feeling, or law and order with personal 
standards of honor, or morality with reli- 
gion. His impulses move swiftly to their 
fulfilment, without, as with us, being partly 
diverted into other channels; and he often 
cannot see the connection of a restraining 
thought that seems to us all-convincing. 
Naturally this results in the most marked 


individualism. Quoting again from Foer- 


ster: 


Nowhere has individualism such great strength 
as in South Italy. The intense affection of the Sicilian 
for his family, coupled with the conception that each 
man must take vengeance into his own hands, privately, 
not even telling the authorities of his wrong, has 
fostered a spirit of self reliance that elsewhere is not 
common. 

It is safe to say that the individualism of the Italians 
shows in even bolder relief abroad than in Italy. | 
a true civic life there is little in the Italian colonies. 
The Italian goes forth to achieve his independence, 
and generally by saving. He must be a sovereign. 
Bit by bit, from his low irregular wages, he lays the 
foundations of his freedom—how romantic, seen from 
a complacent angle, is the million times repeated 
project! He may collapse in his endeavour, but outside 
the pathological realm of pauperism, he is slow to 
beg. Yet he does beg, if so he may without economic 
obligation improve his economic status. What he 
deeply detests is being in another’s debt, for that 
imposes a limit on his cherished independence. 
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Occupation of Deserters 


It is interesting to note that 17 of the 34 
Italian deserters in our study are artigiant, 
who would be considered lower middle class 
in Italy. They have some education, a 
certain standing among their people, and 
sufficient skill or business ability to make a 
living almost anywhere on their own terms 
instead of being at the mercy of a padrone. 
They are therefore well on the way to their 
goal and more free to follow their own 
desires than the unskilled laboring class. 
The group is employed as follows: 


Skilled artisans, barbers, etc. II 
Semi-skilled artisans 3 
Small shopkeepers 3 
Laborers and longshoremen 7 
Musicians 2 
Farmers I 
No occupation 2 
Unknown 5 

34 


Types of Deserters 

In view of Mr. Foerster’s statements it 
will be seen that it requires a very strong 
impulse to make the Italian forsake his 
family but that when he does leave them 
the break is apt to be complete for a time. 
The records read would indicate that there 
are three chief temptations that have in- 
duced these men to desert: the racial pro- 
pensity for roving when there is anything 
that can possibly be gained by it; an over- 
whelming passion; and an_ irresponsible 
love of pleasure. Half of the Italian de- 
serters are described as good family men 
whose only fault is that they occasionally 
disappear for a time. They hear a rumor 
of more work or higher pay in another city, 
or perhaps some private matter that they do 
not wish to confide to the police (this is 
merely a guess, for they keep their secrets 
well) makes a brief absence advisable. Some- 
times they return; sometimes they send for 
their families to come to them, as did Zac- 
caro; and sometimes a gust of passion 
sweeps them off their feet while they are 
playing at being gay bachelors again, and 
they contract a bigamous marriage. The 
men who left their wives in the first place 
because of a love affair number only six, 


and two of these would seem to be over- 
sexed individuals subject to continual in- 
fatuations, such as are found in every race. 
The remaining eleven are the exception to 
the rule of hard work and rigid economy 
adhered to by their paesani. These light- 
hearted idlers prefer to spend their time in 
cafés, drinking, gambling, flirting, singing, 
and generally enjoying themselves. They 
contrive to lead this sort of hfe without 
greatly brutalizing themselves in any one 
particular, but they bring sorrow to their 
wives, hardship to their children, and 
annoyance to their relatives, and they are a 
most dangerous influence among the youth 
of the neighborhood. That not all of them 
are hopeless, however, is shown by the 
following story: 


When a certain family came to this country many 
years ago little Augustina was left behind with an 
aunt and did not follow them until she reached the 
age of fourteen. Soon after her arrival her father 
died. The unaccustomed responsibility of a debu- 
tante daughter, who evinced a strong liking for her 
own way, was too much for the mother, and she 
quickly inquired about for an eligible son-in-law. 
A young machinist, illiterate but naturally intelligent, 
seemed to meet the family requirements, so the 
marriage was consummated in church with great 
ceremony. 

For a time all went well, for Giovanni Alberino was 
devoted to his work, spending his spare time in invent- 
ing mechanical contrivances, and Augustina developed 
into a capable and ambitious woman. Then Giovanni 
hurt his wrist. Work was now an effort instead of 
the joy it had been. He went out in the evening seek- 
ing new diversions, and dropping his old habits with 
the quick facility of the Sicilian, he was soon flying 
pigeons, gambling and love-making as gaily as the 
wildest young men of the neighborhood. His wife 
viewed this change with indignation. At length she 
told him he could reform or leave. He promptly 
went to live with an American girl. 

Mrs. Alberino took the matter to court and there 
announced that she did not want her man back as 
long as his sweetheart was in the neighborhood. After 
about seven months of living with his mistress and 
supporting his wife, he returned home. The recon- 
ciliation appears complete. 


This woman was as willing to bide her 
time as the older Mrs. Zaccaro, though she 
stood firmly on her rights and knew how to 
make the most of the modern resources at 
her command. Now that family sentiment 
has triumphed over romantic impulse and 
returning ambition has cast out the demon 
of irresponsibility, she again takes up her 
réle of devoted and retiring wife. 
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The Deserted Wives 


The wives of the deserters studied are 
typical of the majority of Italian women in 
New York. Eight of them (or one fourth) 
have had a rudimentary education and the 
majority have worked outside their homes 
before marriage. On the other hand they 
have never lived at service, or worked much 
with girls of other races, or sought amuse- 
ment outside their own neighborhood circle. 
Most of them cling to the Sicilian idea of 
seclusion. Only two are spoken of by their 
relatives as “Americanized,” by which they 
mean that the women have asserted their 
independence of their families’ opinions, 
prefer their own idea of American culture 
to the traditional ideal of a large number of 
children, and have adopted an aggressive 
attitude, probably borrowed from neighbors 
of Itish descent like the “American” names 
Italians sometimes give their babies. Three 
more have been immoral, though each of 
them with only one man. This leaves 27 
good Italian wives who were anxious to 
fulfill their whole duty to the only man to 
whom each felt she belonged. Were 27 
men utterly heartless then? Not according 
to Italian standards. Six women had eloped 
with their husbands, four more had never 
had a religious marriage, and in two other 
cases the church ceremony had been de- 
layed. To an Italian, a girl he elopes with 
is the object of his romantic love, a reckless, 
fascinating being who flings herself with him 
into a passionate adventure which from its 
very intensity cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed (see Gagliarlotte below); a girl with 
whom he contracts a civil marriage is a 
member of the community to whom he 
owes certain financial duties, which, like 
taxes, he may evade at times if he can; it is 
only the girl he marries with the consent of 
her family both in the city hall and in 
church, as in the Alberino family, who has 
full right to that reverence and consideration 
which is the Southern Italian’s highest 
altruistic effort and the practical expression 
of his sincerest religious worship. 


The Piazza family is an example of an unstable 
union by civil contract. Two years after his arrival 
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in this country Giuseppe Piazza, a Neapolitan youth. 
of seventeen, contracted tuberculosis. His two older 
brothers assumed his support, and he was apparently 
quite willing to depend on them completely. There 
was talk of his returning to Italy but nothing came 
of it. He led an idle and purposeless, though not 
dissipated, life for four years. By the end of this 
period he had become interested in Giulietta, a young 
woman born in this city of Italian parents, of rather 
low grade peasant type. She herself is feebleminded 


-and physically incapable of bearing children. His 


relatives, who belong to the lower middle class, dis- 
approved of such a match. The affair culminated in 
a civil marriage performed without the knowledge of 
the two families, according to the bride’s people, 
though the bridegroom’s relatives maintain that he 
was talked into it by a man whom they believe to 
have been in the employ of the bride’s mother. 

Neither had the energy or capacity to maintain 
a home and in a few weeks Piazza had returned to his 
mother. Giulietta sought court action, whereupon 
he decided it was cheaper to live with her than away 
from her. He got a job during the summer and was 
considered a good, reliable, industrious man. He 
set up a home for his wife with the money he earned, 
in spite of his family’s opinion that he should use it 
to return to Italy. They have struggled through the 
past winter and though there is still talk of a permanent 
separation, the instinct for home-making in these 
two weak members of the community is thus far 
stronger than all the contrary forces. 


Attitude of Relatives and Friends 

Next to the man and woman themselves 
the most important factor in an Italian 
desertion case is the family and neighbor- 
hood connection. Desertion is not looked 
upon with favor in the colony. Why, the 
self-appointed censors ask themselves, 
should a man leave a faithful wife when the 
double standard of his environment permits 
him while with her to do as he pleases within 
the limits of reasonable propriety? “He 
must be crazy,” they say with one accord to 
the inquiring visitor, and they earnestly 
disclaim all financial responsibility for his 
family, hoping he is merely suffering from a 
temporary attack of irresponsibility and 
will soon take up again his marital obliga- 
tions. They are very exacting in their 
standards for the wife, but if she is able to 
meet them they give her plenty of sympathy 
and advice and secretly a good deal of more 
substantial help, though they will make 
no definite promises about it. Their in- 
fluence is always against court action and 
when the man returns they bring pressure 
to bear on the wife to ensure for him a cor- 
dial reception. The power of their influence 
is indicated by the fact that 18 women did 
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seek court action to some extent but only 3 
refused to take their husbands back or to 
join them where they had gone. 

The following detailed summary of a case 
shows two different family backgrounds, the 
friction resulting from a Sicilian-Neapolitan 
marriage, and the irresponsible attitude of 
the Italian toward the girl with whom he 
has made a hasty love match. 


Antonio Gagliarlotte’s family were glove makers in 
Sicily. Until after his marriage he lived with his 
parents, for whom he did as little as possible. The 
mother and sisters, low-grade and irritable women, 
take his part. The family is said to have a reputation 
for bad manners and Antonio to have paid attention 
to many girls and to have frequented cafés in the 
Italian fashion. He is able to command high wages 
as a glove maker and is supposed to have worked in 
several cities. His wife says he is proficient in English. 

Lucia’s father was a Neapolitan butcher. She went 
to school and can read and write. She and her sisters 
disliked their step-mother and came to America to 
get away from her. Lucia lived with a married sister 
and worked in factories. She became engaged to 
another sister’s brother-in-law, a member of the A. E. 
F., but while he was away she was wooed and won by 
Gagliarlotte in three days, in spite of the opposition 
of her family. 

A civil ceremony was performed, corresponding to 
an Italian betrothal. i mediately afterward the 
man was absent for a week. Without a religious 
ceremony he then took Lucia to live with him in the 
home of another glove maker. All the relatives con- 
sidered this a disgrace, and her sisters’ husbands 
refused to receive her. They were finally married 
by a priest five months after the civil marriage. The 
couple went to live with the Gagliarlotte family, 
where Lucia was very unhappy and Antonio again 
deserted. When he returned she told him she would 
no longer live with his mother. They took a furnished 


room but he soon deserted again. She had him put 
on probation for one year, and the couple worked and 
saved money to start a home. At Gagliarlotte’s 
request his wife secured his release from probation. 
He promptly deserted again and she has not seen him 
since. 


Comparison with Other Races 


In this discussion of the marital customs 
and points of view of our Italian clients, 
the strongest racial peculiarities have been 
described without comparison with those of 
other groups. Italian individualism will 
stand out more clearly when we come to 
study the Slavs, Italian reverence for home 
and maternity will be more impressive as we 
understand the idealism of romance among 
the Irish. We shall look backward to these 
Italians when discussing other racial groups. 








times fail to realize that the post 

office department does not forward 
second class mail. For that reason many 
magazines fail to reach the persons who 
have subscribed for them and there is conse- 
quent dissatisfaction. If you will keep us 
informed of any changes in your address, we 
will do our part in making sure that The 
Family reaches you promptly and regularly. 
Just a line on a postcard is all that is 
necessary. 


G ines fail t0 to The Family some- 


TO A LITTLE BLIND BOY LOOKING UP 


HY do you suppose 

It has not occurred to someone, 
That being blind you didn’t need a chapel, 
But only a covering with a tall 
Chimney instead of a tower? 


Ah, little boy, 


If it were not for that tower 
Watching the sunset and the grey twilight 


Creep up the river, 


There would be no music for you 


Nor promises kept. 


Mary Byers Smitu 
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EDITORIAL 


ANY of us have spent our summer 

holiday in some little village far 

from the pressure of big city activi- 
ties and from the no less strenuous pressure 
of small town life as well. It is safe to say 
that we have envied audibly and otherwise 
the peaceful seeming atmosphere, the ab- 
sence of social problems and the general 
evidences of well being which our rural 
neighbors typified. And we have contrasted 
this simple normal life with the hurly burly 
to which our profession drags us at the end 
of the month. If we are honest, we may 
have made mental reservations even while 
we gloried in the contrast we had drawn. 
How many of us would really be willing to 
stay on beyond the allotted period—at least 
without changing some of the conditions 
which may make for simplicity but hardly 
for a full expression of life? 

Here is a tiny settlement tucked away on 
a wide plateau, only twenty-five miles from 
the state capital, but as rural as if that dis- 
tance were many times greater. 

The scattered farm houses are perched on 
fertile hillsides with views of distant moun- 
tains that make us wonder whether chance 
or forethought chose the sites. There are 
two churches in the village—there are only a 
few scattered houses even in the center— 
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there is a post office and a general store, a. 
hotel, and last, because it is least, a school 
house. The churches are ministered unto 
by a part time pastor who has another 
parish four miles away. He holds services 
in each church on alternate Sunday after- 
noons. The school is taught by a recent 
high school graduate who has had, in addi- 
tion, a six weeks’ summer course. There are 
two other schools at a cross roads on the 
east and a cross roads on the west. Each is 
a small dilapidated building with desks for 
from sixteen to twenty pupils crowded by an 
enormous stove. Each is presided over by a 
recent high school graduate and offers 
courses for every grade in the grammar 
school. The nearest high school is four 
miles away; the preferred one is at the state 
capital but as there is no railroad, trolley, 
or bus service most of the pupils go no 
further than the district school. There are 
no movies, no dances, no lectures, no 
library. An occasional church social offers 
gossip for the elders and games for the 
youngsters. Anything else must be sought 
outside and the roads, except for the state 
road which is the main street, are poor. 
The young people are seeking work in the 
cities. 

We would not imply that a rich and varied 
existence is not possible here; devotion, 
simplicity in thought and deed, and friendly 
service were evident on every hand. But 
surely these would not be spoiled by better 
schools, better equipped teachers, more 
community life centering around school and 
church. 

We have no panacea to offer. But the 
migration is from country to city, and as we 
case workers scan our records of mal- 
adjusted individuals we may well remember 
these isolated villages. However small the 
proportion of our clients who come from 
these rural districts or small towns just so 
much of our task of prevention is unfinished 
until we have stimulated or otherwise 
assisted in making these same small places 
attractive enough to hold their present 
population and—may we venture to say— 
draw others. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKER’S OPPORTUNITY’ 


JESSIE TAFT, PH.D. 
Director, Child Study Department of the Children’s Aid Society and the Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


“The Case Worker’s Opportunity,” 

for it is within the field of case work 
that the greatest widening of outlook and 
deepening of method have taken place. 
At least so it seems to one who is interested 
in the recent development of a psychology 
which aims to be a science of human behav- 
ior and its growing influence on case work. 


To title of this paper should read 


It was only yesterday that the social 
case worker needed psychology as the pro- 
fessional advertiser needs it—to add a 
fine flourish to common sense, to make 
a tactful approach in the first interview, 
to get the client to clinic or hospital as 
painlessly as possible, to reduce the fric- 
tion incident to the putting over of a well 
thought-out rational plan upon an irra- 
tional situation. In those days we could 
afford to talk about the mental factor, or 
the psychology of case work, but that was 
before the advent of “behavior.” The 
static, more or less detached and insigni- 
ficant element which we called the mental 
side has disappeared in the concept of a 
life process, in the course of which the 
human organism, with a long biological 
history behind it, in unceasing interaction 
with other organisms and things is inte- 
grated into that unity of vital forces which 
we call the personality. 


It gives us pause when we stop to realize 
that it is this living organization of energies 
which the case worker has undertaken to 
direct, energies which will not stand still 
to be analyzed and spread out upon our 
records nor cease to be in motion because 
we have to wait upon our ignorance or find 
it easier to treat them as separate, fixed 
units, static traits of character, neatly 
labelled for all time. Obviously biology, 
physiology, psychology and even chemistry 
and physics are but different laboratory 

‘Given at the National Conference of Social Work 


at Providence, Division on Mental Hygiene, Wednes- 
day, June 28, 1922. 


approaches to the understanding of this 
same life process, yet no one of them makes 
any attempt to control the process as it 
appears in human beings except in isolated, 
fragmentary ways. 

The biologist confines himself to forms 
of life which he can produce and destroy 
at will, limited only by his ability to get 
the material under observation and control. 
The physiologist is interested chiefly in 
the behavior of various bodily organs or 
groups of organs but disregards, for the 
most part, the behavior which results 
from the integration of their functioning 
into a unity. The chemist and physicist, 
however fundamental their contributions, 
are still more remote from direct contact 
with the behavior of organisms as a whole. 

Even the psychologist, who is supposed 
to devote himself to the understanding of 
behavior particularly at the psychic level, 
manages to abstract and simplify until it 
is reduced to laboratory dimensions. If 
it is impossible to subject to laboratory 
control emotional experiences and dynamic 
interests, which are of supreme significance 
in human life as it is actually lived, then 
these may be left to theory and academic 
discussion, while the learning process, the 
memory span, the reactions of the sense 
organs or even the will and temperament 
are tested out meticulously. The academic 
psychologist either dissects dead behavior, 
as the medical student dissects a dead body, 
with no way of checking up his results, or 
he deals with behavior that has been arti- 
ficially simplified and isolated to conform 
to laboratory conditions. 

It is not this innocent and remote ex- 
perimentation of the laboratory in which 
the social case worker is engaged. She 
experiments because she is forced to, but 
her material is raw human behavior in 
a moving world. What the chemist, the 
physicist, the biologist, the physiologist, 
and the psychologist are attempting to 
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understand in simplified, abstract, partial 
terms, the case worker undertakes to in- 
fluence or even control in all its concrete 
complications. Little Mary, with her family 
history, her habits of long standing, the 
manifold social influences which have formed 
her personality and her behavior patterns, 
must be re-educated into new ways of 
behaving which will render her, if not 
positively useful, at least non-injurious 
to society. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of any task requiring more knowledge, 
more skill, more patience, more courage, 
and surely no task was ever more experi- 
mental. Yet this is what the ordinary, 
untutored case worker undertakes every 
day, sometimes with amazing success. 
Psychiatry in modern development comes 
nearer to dealing with human behavior in 
all its aspects than any of the highly or- 
ganized or scientific professions as law, 
medicine, teaching, or psychology. Be- 
cause, like all medicine, it is interested 
chiefly in pathological conditions, it has for 
the most part confined its attention to the 
behavior of those human organisms which 
have exhibited extreme failure in making a 
biological adaptation, but it has attempted 
to understand such organisms in all their 
intricate relationships to the environment 
developmentally as well as in cross section. 
It has tried to see any particular piece of 
behavior as an organic part of all the pre- 
vious behavior of the organism and deter- 
mined by it. It has tried to apply the ob- 
jective method of science to a material 
which cannot be confined to the laboratory 
and on which only limited and poorly con- 
trolled experiments can be made. Often 
it has gone astray but there is always the 
vital test as to whether its analysis of be- 
havior is true enough to effect a foreseen 
and desired change in the reactions of a 
human being. Psychiatry is far from being 
able to state human behavior in rigid 
quantitative terms. Its hypotheses are far 
from the status of mathematically demon- 
strable theorems. It has to deal in every 
instance with such an intricate and infinite 
wealth of possible contributory factors that 
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even when it gets results, it cannot always . 
be sure just which cause produced which 
effect. Yet it is scientific in that it applies 
its hypotheses experimentally and objective- 
ly. At any rate there seems to be no other 
profession and no science which is so delib- 
erately and consciously working to gain 
scientific prediction and practical control 
in the field of human behavior. 

However, even the psychiatrist has his 
limitations. He started out from the 
hospital and the pathological case. He is 
still concentrating on the individual who is 
markedly out of touch with reality. He is 
still abstracting his patient from life and 
putting him in an artificially simplified en- 
vironment. He is still keeping to office or 
clinic observing there a more or less isolated 
individual, analyzing a behavior more or 
less out of drawing and removed from its 
context. He rarely sees the patient in 
action under normal conditions apart from 
himself; seldom does he see or touch the 
environment except indirectly through the 
patient, his relatives, or the social worker. 
The picture he obtains is likely to be a one- 
sided affair and his control over the treat- 
ment limited by his lack of first hand know- 
ledge and use of the environmental factors. 

The social case worker, on the other hand, 
is in just the opposite situation. On the 
side of a conscious technique, she has the 
environmental factors and their possible 
manipulations pretty well elaborated. The 
investigation, the first interview, the value 
of evidence, the family budget, the place of 
relief, the health problems, all these have 
been carefully analyzed. On the other 
hand, behavior from the standpoint of a bio- 
logical organism, behavior with its drives, 
emotions, and human interests in action, she 
still treats unconsciously, with more or less 
intuitive skill, or at most with a formal 
superficial psychology which analyzes and 
labels in a fruitless fashion certain stereo- 
typed situations, such as the broken home, 
the illegitimate mother, the abnormal child, 
the deserting husband, the unstable family. 
To this list she is adding rapidly other labels 
from psychiatric and psychological clinic— 
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constitutional inferior, moron, defective 
delinquent, psychopathic personality, neu- 
rotic, mental conflict and what not. These 
terms are preferable no doubt to such labels 
as insane, drug-fiend, sex pervert, moral de- 
generate, moral imbecile, kleptomaniac, 
but in too many instances they are merely 
polite substitutes, implying no increase of 
psychological insight, no conscious develop- 
ment of treatment, consequent upon a deeper 
understanding of the concrete behavior to 
which such blanket labels are applied. 

And yet, with or without conscious psy- 
chology, the case worker alone in all the 
world is attempting to handle human be- 
havior undiluted and in its actual setting. 
Only the case worker leaves hospital, clinic, 
office, and laboratory behind and observes 
the individual in action—at home, at work, 
in school; playing, loving, toiling, hating, 
fearing, striving, succeeding, failing—an 
organic part of a social context. Only the 
case worker tries, however ineffectually, 
to adjust not only the human being but his 
environment, that play of forces, that 
interaction between self and group which 
constitutes behavior and personality. If 
she were conscious of the implications of her 
job, she would know that what she is doing 
is practicing an experimental psychology 
such as no laboratory ever dreamed of, she 
would realize that, theoretically at least, 
the limit of case work is the limit of what it is 
possible for the case worker to know and use 
about human behavior. She could not 
apply too great an understanding of people, 
even in the simplest family situation. 
One may almost say that how simple any 
human situation appears depends largely on 
how little one knows of human psychology. 

If this be true of case work with adults 
how infinitely more true it is in case work 
with children where habits are not so set, 
nor has the personality been formed so 
long by social relationships and _ social 
heredity. Here the case worker accepts 
an almost creative responsibility for the 
changes that shall occur in the personality 
and behavior of the child client. Taking 
the difficult child in a family to the psy- 


chiatrist or the psychologist is no escape 
for the case worker. She may obtain an 
interpretation of the family situation and 
the child’s behavior which is a response 
to that situation, she may even obtain 
advice as to practical treatment, but the 
real problem, the problem of slowly, pa- 
tiently, persistently bringing about changes 
in that social situation, so that the child’s 
responses shall inevitably be altered be- 
cause the stimuli to which he must react 
are altered, still remains for the case worker 
to solve. The psychiatrist in his office 
may get the child’s confidence, he may help 
to change his attitude and clear up his 
fears and conflicts but there inevitably 
remains the painful process of re-education 
and social adjustment which is the only 
genuine cure for behavior problems and 
which must take place in the actual day- 
by-day living of the patient. 

A young girl whose adjustment to her 
family and the world outside has been from 
early childhood most painful and inade- 
quate, has recently gone to a psychoanalyst 
for help. She has received a most thorough- 
going, painstaking, and painful analysis 
lasting over a year or more. The analyst 
did not believe that he should take any 
responsibility for her social adjustment. 
He considered that she had been given in- 
sight and now must make the struggle 
for herself. This is all very well theo- 
retically, but practically we have a girl 
who is an infant in the technique of the 
simplest human activities. She is like a 
child who is learning to walk or has just 
entered school. She has never experienced 
a work relationship and does not know how 
to take the first step. Her insight only 
adds to the terror of her situation. What 
she needs is not more analysis but a social 
case worker, who can actually put her in 
motion, help her to set up the initial re- 
actions and wisely and gradually guide 
her from the dependence which attends all 
initial life processes, into the independence 
which alone will mean her final adjustment. 
That this is possible and happens every day, 
anyone will acknowledge who reads the 
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records of the family agencies where good 
case work is done. 

The visiting teacher or school counselor, 
while she is concerned with the child in 
his family relationships, necessarily con- 
centrates on his school adjustments. She 
has open to her an opportunity in the mental 
hygiene of childhood such as comes to no 
other social worker. Here it is not so much 
the case treatment of the individual child 
which is important as it is the teaching 
value of such treatment for the teacher and 
the school system. The family worker must 
be satisfied with the slow gains which are 
made with a child here and a child there. 
She must get her rewards through the 
transformations she works with individuals. 
The school counselor, on the other hand, 
while she needs to be a skilful case worker, 
must be above all a teacher and interpreter 
of the mental hygiene of childhood in the 
public school, for only in this way can we 
ever hope to secure for every child under- 
standing and mental health. 

The family worker or the visiting teacher, 
while her responsibility is great enough, 
never experiences quite the terrifying power 
over human development which comes to 
the children’s worker who snatches her child 
out of one social situation and drops him 
down in another, determining, like Fate 
itself, the influences which shall go into the 
making of his behavior and his personality. 
One has only to read the record of a child 
who has been in several homes and note that 
there seem to be as many different per- 
sonalities in that child as there were different 
social backgrounds to believe that the plac- 
ing of a dependent child is to a large extent 
the determining of his development. There 
exists no inherited normality or abnormality 
so fixed and absolute as to relieve the worker 
of the responsibility for the changes which 
her placements bring about in the behavior 
of a child. For the child is never just 
acting—he is always reacting and _ his 
behavior is inevitably a response to a whole 
situation. Indeed it is on this basis that 
we undertake to readjust difficult children 
by careful foster home placement. The 
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frightening thing about it is that it works - 
both ways, and if we do not analyze and 
understand the subtleties of the interacting 
social elements in the home we have chosen, 
good children may become bad as well as 
bad ones good under our Providential care. 

In foster home placement, then, the 
case worker must be responsible for the 
results. The psychiatrist may interpret 
the child but he cannot interpret the home. 
Placement succeeds by accident unless the 
case worker understands enough of human 
psychology to take the interpretation which 
the psychiatrist gives and fit it into her 
own interpretation of the influences present 
in the family she selects. She is the only 
one who can get from first hand observa- 
tion the picture of what is happening in 
that home, she is the only one who can 
bring about changes in the attitudes and 
practices of the family with relation to 
the child. Her job is not the child itself, 
but adjusting the social situation so that 
he may develop favorably in it. She may 
have to experiment with more than one 
home, she may have to get help from the 
psychiatrist to interpret some of the results 
her placement produces, but it is her ex- 
periment—not his, and in the end, within 
the limits of what is practically possible, 
it succeeds or fails because of her under- 
standing and skill or lack of it. 

What gives the case worker the right to 
take on so unlimited a_ responsibility? 
The same authority that gives parents and 
teachers the right to mold children into 
all kinds of shapes, beautiful and ugly, the 
authority of necessity and inevitability. 
Like parent and teacher, the case worker, 
if she acts at all, is bound to affect indi- 
viduals. She experiments with the life 
process because she can’t help it; anything 
she does is an experiment in human be- 
havior. As long as she does this in ig- 
norance or in terms of doing good to hu- 
manity, she manages to escape full re- 
sponsibility for everything but her inten- 
tions. She intends to benefit someone by 
changing certain obviously bad features 
of the environment, and for this she has 
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a conscious technique. Incidentally she 
cannot alter the environment without 
changing behavior. From this implica- 
tion she shies, because here her technique 
grows thin, and she either shuts out the 
behavior results determinedly or falls back 
on belief in an intuitive skill developed 
in the course of experience. Like the 
parent and the teacher, she tends to narrow 
the field of her interest by failing to see 
what is implied in her job beyond what she 
consciously undertakes, or she falls back 
on emotional drive and intuitive skill with 
only a slight development of scientific under- 
standing of the material in which she works. 

The case worker, as a rule, is more self- 
conscious, more professional, more aware 
of her real field of action than the average 
parent or teacher, but she breaks through 
into such conscious appreciation, chiefly in 
those extreme cases where behavior has 
become a psychiatric problem. Then she 
quickly takes her client to the psychiatrist 
and too often, accepting blindly whatever 
suggestion she receives for practical treat- 
ment, goes ahead trying to carry out me- 
chanically a plan for altering behavior she 
does not understand. This extreme be- 
havior is too apt to be divorced in her 
mind from the behavior of all her other 
clients who, although not pathological, are 
still worthy of being treated on the basis of 
the conscious psychology from which the 
psychiatrist works. 

The psychiatrist, too, is in a difficult 
position. He knows that everything the 
case worker does between weekly or monthly 
visits to the clinic, or perhaps even on the 
strength of a single visit, is treatment of his 
case. It is going to affect the behavior of the 
patient, whether or not the case worker 
understands what she is doing. The psy- 
chiatrist cannot take over the job. He 
cannot issue any fool proof scheme for en- 
vironmental treatment which the case 
worker can carry out automatically as the 
hospital nurse carries out the orders of the 
surgeon in an operation. He cannot possibly 
know the social situation as the case worker 
knows it, first hand. He cannot image or 


foresee all the practical contingencies or 
just what results any particular change will 
bring about. In short, he cannot, with the 
best of intentions, absolve the case worker 
from the responsibility of working con- 
sciously at her job of altering human be- 
havior. Ignorance of how she does it or 
innocence of intent with regard to the 
results produced cannot blot out the facts. 
The psychiatrist, in many instances, is 
doing all he can to get over to case work the 
psychology of behavior as he sees it, but the 
case worker as soon as she senses the full 
implications of such knowledge is terrified of 
the responsibility. She doesn’t want all her 
simpler situations to become psychological 
and she would rather leave the obviously 
dificult ones to the psychiatrist. The 
psychiatrist too becomes alarmed when he 
realizes how much is being left to the case 
worker and how little equipped she is 
scientifically to do the conscious job that 
psychiatry is putting on her. 

The social worker’s opportunity lies here. 
What is she going to do about it? What 
right has case work to go on experimenting 
with life itself? Only the right of necessity 
and a consuming interest. There is as yet no 
justification in conscious knowledge or 
technique; but the work is there to be done. 
There is no other profession ready to do it. 
Parents and teachers are more likely to 
follow case work, as the vanguard of experi- 
ment in dealing with every-day human 
behavior, than they are to initiate such 
experiment. The position of the case worker 
is at once the most thrilling and the most 
terrifying in the whole gamut of scientific 
or semi-scientific undertakings which seek 
to gain social control in terms of the be- 
havior of the human organism. There is no 
turning back. The choice lies not between 
doing or not doing, but between doing on a 
more or less sentimental and subjective 
level which leaves the results to Providence 
or doing as courageously and consciously as 
possible whatever is done, however inade- 
quate the equipment, struggling for a greater 
and greater scientific understanding and re- 
duction of the intuitive field to a minimum. 
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INDUSTRY AND A LIVING WAGE' 


NELL SCOTT 
Supervisor of Case Work, Pittsburgh Associated Charities 


HERE is only one line of industry 

about which I know anything. That 

is steel. (It fed me and sent me 
to school—it makes my job the sort of job 
it is. Steel virtually pays my salary.) 
So perhaps the title should read “A Certain 
Industry and a Living Wage.”’ But what is 
true of steel has a relation to other lines. 
It is a basic industry; it employs an immense 
force, especially of common labor. 

That our own staff is scrutinizing care- 
fully the fall in real wages is one of the few 
gains of the unemployment period. A month 
or so ago, as a staff we paused to take stock. 
When we began I took it for granted that 
all was liability. We had done wretched case 
work—we would have to close cases by 
violence in order to get down to a working 
basis. We had paid in turnover—we lost a 
number of the younger workers because the 
mere physical strain was too great and the 
job did not have a chance to demonstrate 
its possibilities of development. So far, I 
have not been able to find proof of the fact 
(unless one case be proof) but it would seem 
reasonable to say that part of that turnover 
was due to an exceptionally keen feeling 
that case work has little function as propa- 
ganda, and that to use it as a purely ame- 
liorative attack on such a vital economic 
issue is to prostitute case work. 

These were high costs indeed, but for 
those that remained there seemed to be a 
drawing together under pressure. There 
was a keener realization by the older workers 
of the importance of the economic issue 
and the impossibility of separating the 
economic issue from case work policies. 
I am positive that case work standards have 
improved since 1914. We know better the 
price we are paying; perhaps the price itself 
is higher. 

All the things we have learned about case 
work have meant that each case needs more 

‘Given at a Group Conference of the American 


Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
Providence, June 27, 1922. 


intensive work, a longer and closer scrutiny, 
Where once, brisk and busy, we efficiently 
disposed of a great many matters without 
realizing their significances, now we know 
to stop and doubt. When a worker carries 
one hundred cases, more or less, the gap is 
bigger between the thing that might be 
done and the thing that is done. 

In the early winter, we thought we had 
another gain in that the industries seemed 
to be ready to assume some measure of 
responsibility for their unemployed work- 
men. It happened in this way. We made 
a round of the large steel industries, and 
told our story of cases coming to us for 
relief only because that industry was not in 
a position to give able bodied men work. 
We made a flat request that they help to 
carry that burden either by making a 
special arrangement to provide work or to 
assume some responsibility for the relief. 
At least half a dozen of the industries con- 
sented to one or the other request, including 
the largest local representative of the cor- 
poration and the largest independent steel 
company. It meant that we were relieved 
of the heavier part of the relief burden in one 
hundred and twenty cases that have actually 
been listed. But after all, it was a gratuity. 

The man’s record as an employee was the 
first big consideration. As one employer 
put it, “We are doing this for the men 
whom we would be willing to re-employ.” 
In some instances it meant that the whole 
phalanx of officials from the top superinten- 
dent to the gang-foreman had to vouch for 
the satisfactory nature of our client’s work 
record. Sometimes the relief was given in 
most unsatisfactory ways. The staff will 
never forget the five-gallon can of tomatoes, 
the five-gallon can of peas, and fifteen 
pounds of lard that were given to a family 
while the mother was in the hospital, and 
the husband with his father-in-law and one 
child were the household. With the finan- 
cial pressure so vivid a specter, it may not 
be seemly to look a gift horse in the mouth; 
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but neither what the industries chose to 
give in this way nor the subsidy supplied 
by all the private charities together could 
take the place of the regular wage. Now 
our client goes back to work with the 
accumulated cost of over a year’s irregular 
employment. 

Our client is a common laborer in the 
steel industry. In 1914 he was getting 
$.17 an hour, in 1920, the peak of high 
wages, it was $.47 an hour, and at the 
moment it is $.31. These are United States 
Steel prices, and they are one cent higher 
than almost any of the independents, 
five cents higher than some. I am always 
afraid to make this statement since the 
corporation has used it to prove a great 
many things that are not true, just as they 
have quoted their magnanimity in refrain- 
ing from inflating the prices of steel during 
the war, and yet they have not passed even 
a common stock dividend during all this 
depression. The surplus earnings sufficed. 
But at least in quoting the highest market 
prices of common labor, we are doing the 
fair thing. 

Perhaps the weekly wage gives a better 
picture to compare with the cost of living. 
In 1914 he received $10.38, in 1920, $31.02, 
and now he is receiving $16.74. The 1920 
weekly wage is higher in proportion because 
it was figured on an eight hour base, one 
of the gains lost by labor since the war. 
Then to get the picture side by side with 
the cost of living, consider the index figures 
for both things, using 100 as a base for 
1914. The index figures for wages for 
common labor in the steel industry rose to 
283 in 1920, and at the moment they have 
dropped to 161. The cost of living on 
the same 1914 base rose to 216.5 in 1920, 
and now has dropped to 166.9. In other 
words wages at the moment are slightly 
lower in relation to the cost of living than 
they were in 1914. When one begins to 
talk about real wages the picture is worse. 
They have dropped from 130.8 in 1920 to 
90.4 in 1922 using this same base. The 
two cuts that were made came so close 
together (the first in June, 1921, the second 


in August, 1921) and were so drastic, 
that the gap between wages and welfare 
would seem to be and really would be wider. 

Banking our faith on Rubinow’s calcula- 
tions for 1912, checked over and corrected 
by Douglas and Lamberson in 1918, we 
have a drop in real wages from the base of 
100 in 1900 to 86.8 in 1912, and to 70.4 
in 1918. The trend is there. 

In the individual case, the picture is 
something like this. There is a certain 
man with a wife and five children, 14, 12, 
8, 4, and 1% years respectively. His 
industrial history has not been marked by 
anything worthy of notice. In his peak 
year of 1920, he earned $1517.65, and 
that was the year when the Municipal 
Bureau of Philadelphia estimated that 
$1988.32 was necessary to maintain a family 
of smaller size at a minimum level. I 
quote the Philadelphia study in order to 
be fair because it is slightly lower than the 
Government’s figures. To go back to our 
client: in January, 1921, he earned $40.00 
and then in February, 1921, $48.48, and 
then nothing until in August when he 
obtained a job at $2.00 a day, 4 days a 
week; then in April, 1922, he was taken 
back at his old mill at $2.70 a day, which 
roughly means he is earning $65.00 a month; 
and because housing has been an item in 
the cost of living that has not responded 
to the reduction of wages, he is being forced 
to pay $28.00 for the five rooms in which 
he lives. Any statistician will tell you 
that that proportion between income and 
cost of shelter is wrong. 

It is more convincing to demonstrate 
how inadequate the peak wages were. 
The social worker as well as the lay public 
needs some device to force this truth home. 
How many times have you heard the bro- 
midic “‘Why I remember when men were 
paid $1.50 a day and you could get a good 
maid for—” and so on. The picture that 
forced the facts home to us and made a 
very convincing story for others was painted 
somewhat like this. The study of the 
Municipal Bureau of Philadelphia was a 
quantitative study like that of the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics, and we always picked out 
the woman’s clothing list. That interested 
men and women alike, and we would tell 
about the winter hat that cost $3.00 and 
had been worn two seasons, and the $25.00 
suit for two seasons, and the one pair of 
corsets, the six cotton handkerchiefs, and 
all the rest of it which for that year cost 
over $80.00. Now then, we would say, 
the rest is just as moderate and conserva- 
tive as that, and yet it costs this family 
of five at this minimum level over $1800 
a year, and if the man who is earning $.47 
an hour on the eight hour day base, and 
so makes over $5.00 a day—wonderful 
wages—if that man works every day in 
the year with the exception of the Fourth 
of July, Christmas, and Sundays (the only 
holidays allowed by the United States 
Steel Corporation), if he is never sick a day, 
and if he never has to stay home because 
the machinery breaks down, or because 
there is lack of raw material, even then 
he is earning only a little more than $1,400 
a year and so he is $400 short of that mini- 
mum level. 

That did make a vivid picture and if 
there was this inadequacy in peak wages 
which for common labor in steel did rise 
above the advance in the cost of living for 
the one year, the inadequacy of the present 
rate is how much greater? 

I have heard leaders in case work say 
that one should not get so excited about 
the impasse of subsidizing the inadequate 
wage by case work agencies; that there is 
always some other expedient to be called 
into play,—the transferring of the man 
to some other line of industry, the giving of 
special training, or some other way out. 
I grant immediately the impossibility of 
the private organization’s being seriously 
tempted to embark on a program of sub- 
sidizing, but there is little hope on the 
horizon of a rise, in the near future, in real 


wages.! 

1On September 1, 1922, there was a change in the 
wage rate for common labor in steel, an increase to 37 
cents an hour. This does not altogether remove the 
specter of the inadequate wage which in the latter part 
of the summer haunted us as painfully as the unem- 
ployment of the preceding winter. The increase came 
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Our staff—both the radical and conserva- 


tive wings—felt that we were not doing 
the right thing by the community and the 
problem unless we made some attempt to 
state the case and present the evidence. 
We started with our own board—as good 
a board as one has a right to expect. One 
member came to a district superintendent’s 
meeting; he was entirely sympathetic but 
felt as helpless as we, and returned the 
next week to enjoy the presentation to 
another board member, who felt that we 
did not realize that we were talking about 
the wage rate which is determined by the 
law of supply and demand operating among 
competitive industries. 

As long ago as 1912 Mr. Rubinow felt 
that the drop in real wages was being met 
in part by the drop in the size of the family, 
but that is another story, and his other 
explanation was that it was being met by 
the larger amount of outside wage earning 
on the part of the married woman. This 
is exactly what he said. “Wives of wage 
workers do not go to work out of theoretical 
consideration as to the economic indepen- 
dence of women or because of the sentimen- 
tal longing for self-expression. They do it 
either because they must under pressure 
of the rising cost of living, or because they 
may thus improve the standard of their 
family.” Perhaps the solution is the giving 
up of the idea that the earnings of the adult 
male will cover the cost of living for the 
family. 

Of course there are partial solutions in the 
various forms of insurance that will dis- 
tribute more widely certain costs. There 
are the beginnings made in the covering of 
industrial risk. There is old age insurance 
to be considered, sickness insurance, perhaps 
even maternity insurance, but as far as the 
case worker is concerned, the bitter costs 
of unemployment and inadequate wages 
to her families and to her own job are so 
real and so high that it cannot be surprising 


as a surprise even to the employees. One is doubtful 
about its possible relation to the cost of living because 
the week preceding the announcement.-there was a rise 
in the price of steel averaging 15 per cent. The possible 
effect of this change on the labor rate in coal and on 
railroad rates forms an interesting speculation. 
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if not only our turnover of present workers 
is rising, but that there will be a turning 
aside of the people whom we would like to 
have in the social service field into some 
form of industrial organization or pro- 


paganda for a new economic scheme of : 


things. 


Two or three years ago, I heard Scott 
Nearing say that in his college days the best 
women graduating turned to the C. O. S. 
field, and now they were turning to the 
field of industrial organization. When he 
said it, I thought the wish was father to the 
thought; now I almost hope it is true. 


RECREATION WORK ON THE PUBLIC PIER 
IN NEWBURGH' 


NANCY AUSTIN 
Secretary, Associated Charities, Newburgh, N. Y. 


UR forefathers—years ago—declared 
O the pursuit of happiness to be among 

the inalienable rights of every Ameri- 
cancitizen. However, in the struggle for life 
and liberty, happiness was ignored until 
within the last few years its importance in 
the triangle has been understood. The 
pursuit of happiness along the lines of 
wholesome recreation has become not only a 
curative and a preventive measure but a 
part of every normal life. Not only is it 
necessary for sixteen-year-old Mary and ten- 
year-old John, but Mother’s nerves are 
less ragged and she does less nagging when 
she gets out to the mothers’ meetings. 
Father’s disposition also is improved by 
taking the boys to the baseball park. Case 
work is constantly revealing the need for 
recreation for young and old alike. 

Like most small towns Newburgh offered 
the movies; and if on summer evenings these 
were too expensive or not sufficiently satis- 
fying, there were the parks, shady walks and 
roadways. The nearest dances cost forty- 
seven cents trolley fare, two dollars if you 
took your girl, making them almost prohibi- 
tive for the young people in whom we are 
interested. Four summers ago, in June, 
finding recreational resources so pitifully 
limited and daily examples in our case work 
of the need of some form of recreation in 
which a standard of conduct was maintained, 
we started dances on the upper deck of the 
city pier. 

In telling you of this recreation work, we 
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must try to give you an idea of its setting. 
The covered double deck pier projects into 
the Hudson River at a point from which 
the view of the Highlands and Gateway is 
most beautiful. Looking south the outline 
of the Breaknecks stands out against the 
sky and extends to the east; on the west 
bank of the river, Storm King and Crow’s 
Nest form terminals of the Ramapo Range; 
looking east, Mount Beacon forms a green 
background dotted with lights at night 
like a Christmas picture card. But there 
are always two sides—and on the other side 
of the pier is a neighborhood suffering from 
poverty of spirit and mentality ‘as well as 
finance. This section of the city is supposed 
to be very bad. We had been warned. The 
young people iiving on D Street are a little 
worse than you will find in other cities— 
according to local opinion. The life of the 
venturesome social worker who might 
attempt to arrange dances for this neighbor- 
hood would be in jeopardy; she would be 
thrown overboard. No doubt the orchestra 
and others would share the same fate; and 
the very few of the crowd who had morals to 
lose would proceed to lose them. 

In speaking of our plans, we had said 
“dance” very low in order that opposition 
might remain inactive, for we are working in 
a conservative small city with many pre- 
judices. The first night the manager and 
her young volunteer helper sat on the pier 
counting the expense and agreeing to share 
ifnoone came. But this was wasted effort— 
two hundred came before the evening was 
over. When the crowd had gathered the 
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manager stood in the middle of the floor and 
explained the purpose of the dances: a good 
time in the open air at a reasonable price, 
twenty cents per person. Then she asked 
their co-operation. It seems almost un- 
believable that during the whole summer 
not one disagreeable thing happened, but it 
is true—this in spite of the fact that the 
crowd averaged 275 and as many as 327 were 
on the pier in one night, and the manager was 
a stranger to most of these undeveloped, 
unresponsive children who had a great 





many things to learn. 

Accustomed to settlement dances and 
settlement boys and girls, we tried to put 
the same spirit into the dances on the pier. 
From the beginning the manager greeted 
those who came and at the first strains of 
Home Sweet Home she took her place at the 
head of the stairs and said “good-night” 
a few hundred times. Our attempts at 
getting acquainted the first year met with 
many rebuffs. It really was amusing and 
took perseverance and several other quali- 
ties—after being frozen out a few times. 
Offers to introduce them to each other were 
treated as a joke and many tricks were 
played until that kind of amusement be- 
came unpopular. They were so surprised at 
having “‘good-night” said to them that it 
took one season to recover and respond. 
But you see they were unaccustomed to 
having an interest taken in their personal 
welfare. Gradually the barriers were broken 
down, and now confidences are given and 
life histories told between the dances. 

There are, of course, certain things which 
are not done on the pier and have not been 
allowed. The committee of young men are 
a great help here and they have developed 
with the responsibility. Occasionally, at 
the beginning of the season, a few remindérs 
are necessary, but usually the steady crowd 
takes care of the wanderer. If not, one of 
the committee boys suggests that “‘room can 
be made on the bench for your girl” or 
“we check hats free of charge in the corner.” 
The first year a member of the committee 
wanted to put out bodily a young Polish 
boy who came in working clothes. We 
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called the committee together and decided . 


that as this was his first dance we would 
give him another chance and see if associa- 
tion would not do something for him. The 
next night he had added a tie to his previous 
attire. It seemed quite worth mentioning 
and on both nights we singled him out for 
special attention. The third night he wore 
his best suit and collar. The boys on the 
committee were quick to see and were as 
pleased as we that he had taken the sugges- 
tion. 

One night a grudge was carried onto the 
pier and in the middle of the evening a scrap 
started. One group seemed to consider it 
their duty to protect the manager while 
another pinned down the arms of the more 
belligerent boy and marched him to the 
stairs. The manager struggled through 
the crowd and asking the boys to release 
their prisoner took him to a distant corner 
where he was to remain until fit for human 
society. No words were wasted, but in a few 
weeks in boy fashion he expressed his regret. 
That has never happened again. 

The first year the crowd was too large 
for one person to handle but running the 
dances twice a week reduced the nightly 
attendance and gave us an opportunity to 
get acquainted. Financially the effort can 
be said to be successful, as in addition to 
paying the running expenses of the dances 
we have paid a recreation worker during 
the summer for afternoon work on the pier. 
She has gathered over fifty children for 
games, stories, and hand work. This same 
group of children have formed a health class 
and at the close of last season gave a success- 
ful health pageant. 

To create and develop community inter- 
est in the pier has been a slow process. 
Before starting the dances we went to the 
organizations most likely to be interested, to 
the supposed liberal churches and to a few 
individuals asking their interest and co- 
operation. There was but one person who 
offered any encouragement or predicted 
anything but an ignominious failure. The 
first year we persuaded a few people to come 
down and see what was happening; some 
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returned bringing friends. Last year a 
committee took up the responsibility, asking 
one person to take each month, that per- 
son to ask others to go to the pier one or 
two nights during the month. In this way 
the public has become acquainted with 
what is going on, with its purpose and 
with the young people. There is also a 
committee which has charge of the day work 
and looks after details. We are thinking 
that the city pier should be rechristened 
“The Family Pier” as on dance nights 
family groups cover the grassy slope and 
river shore, grandmothers and babies come 
to enjoy the music and cool breezes. We 
are putting canvas swings up on the upper 


deck for the use of little mothers when arms 
get tired, and we have bought other equip- 
ment, all from our fund. 

There is great hope in committees formed 
by the children now in the recreation group. 
They, no doubt, will manage their own 
dances without the aid of outside help and 
keep them up to the present tone, for they 
are getting training now and show great 
improvement. Perhaps in time they will 
reform the neighborhood. Who knows? 
Time only can tell—as in most of our work. 
Meanwhile the case worker gets a very 
different point of viewand an intimate know- 
ledge of young people and their problems 
which cannot help but be of value. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Human Factor 1n Business: B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1921. 176 pp. 

Mr. Rowntree created a profound impression on the 
American public during his visit in 1921. And well he 
might—for he is not only a keen student of social 
problems but he is also a successful employer of 8,000 
men and women at the Cocoa Works of York, England. 
In this book Mr. Rowntree speaks therefore with 
double authority of student and practical business man 
when he discusses the elements of the human factor in 
business. A detailed description of experience at the 
Cocoa Works is the best discussion of a progressive 
labor policy successfully carried out that has appeared 
for a long time. 

To eliminate industrial unrest, Mr. Rowntree sug- 
gests the establishment in all industries of the standards 
followed in his Works, as follows: 

1. Earnings sufficient to maintain a reasonable 

standard of comfort. 

2. Reasonable hours of work. 

3. Reasonable economic security during the whole 

working life and old age. 

4. Good working conditions. 

5. A status for the workers suitable to men in a free 

country in the Twentieth Century. 


Space is too brief to discuss in detail the method used 
at the Cocoa Works to apply these standards. Suffice 
it to say that a sincere effort has been made to carry 
them out in as scientific and human a manner as 
possible. 

Take the subject of wages, for instance. A minimum 
wage standard is established, in the first place, for the 
industry throughout the nation. This is done through 
the Interim Industrial Reconstruction Committee 
which was established in 1918 and is representative 
of trade unions and employers. But the minimum 


wage established by this agency is used only as a basis 
for arriving at rates of pay in the Cocoa Works. A 
Wage Section has been provided to arrive at the best 
policy for the Works. This section and department 
managers determine the rates to be paid for individual 
jobs. If they cannot agree, the matter is referred to 
the Board of Directors for final settlement. 

Hours of work, suggests Mr. Rowntree, should not be 
so long as to interfere with the health of workers, but 
below that point no reduction should be made which 
involves increased cost or less output, as this would 
adversely affect wages. As a guarantee for economic 
security, plans have been worked out for insurance 
against sickness and invalidity. Old age pensions 
have also been established. As part of good working 
conditions, such things have been provided as baths, 
canteens, medical service, and educational work. 

Mr. Rowntree stresses the demand on the part of the 
workers to have a recognized share in the control of 
industry. The Cocoa Works recognizes this demand 
first, by participating in formulating national standards 
through the Interim Industrial Reconstruction Com- 
mittee and second, by providing departmental and 
central councils in the Works proper. These councils 
are representative of workers and managers and act 
on all important questions of industrial relations, such 
as working hours, rates of pay, education, and so on. 

To carry out a progressive labor policy in any com- 
pany Mr. Rowntree urges, from his experience, the 
necessity of putting this function in the hands of a 
man who should not only be thoroughly trained but 
who should also have the authority of a director of the 
company. In other words, the task of human relation 
should be considered as important as that of getting out 
production. 

Benjamin M. SELEKMAN 
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IRECTORY or Cartnoric CHARITIES IN THE 
Unitep States: National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Washington, D. C., 1922. 400 pp. 
The compilers of this directory, Reverend Dr. John 
O’Grady and J. D. Becker, have spared no paints to 
make the work convenient as well as complete and com- 
prehensive. It is a looseleaf octavo volume, with a 
complete classified index. In the text of the dire¢tory, 
a detailed description of each of the agencies and 
institutions included has been arranged alphabetically 
according to states and dioceses within the states, 
which enables the user to ascertain at a glance the 
extent of the Catholic charitable activities which are 
available in any specific locality. 





MAGAZINE NOTES 
The Living Age 

The summer numbers of the Living Age have chiefly 
reflected world affairs. Points of view have come from 
the four corners of the earth. There have been re- 
prints from the organs which are molding public 
opinions in India and Japan, South America and the 
Continent. There have also been articles with social 
as well as political relationships featured. So when 
looking up the back files in your favorite library 
haunts read the message for us in the June 3d number 
called “History and Fiction.” As we write our social 
case histories, with their dramatic episodes givén in 
scientific terms, do we imagine some later scholars 
will find in our files what is quoted re Balzac? “Bal- 
zac’s novels form the best history of 1830. He alone 
among French historians has grasped the essential 
features of the society that revolted from the ideas of 
the Restoration. . . History is an absolute 
science as much, for example, as botany.” And again: 
“Tt was Sir Walter who first showed us how not only 
clothes and weapons but thought and morals vary 
according to the period, the province, the class, the 
man.” What are our minds and hearts and hands 
saying about the life which we see lived daily and which 
we chronicle? And how are we saying it? “Mrs. 
Gamp and the King’s English,” in the June 17th 
number is an entertaining article by Ernest Weekley, 
“that most entertaining of living word-mongers.” 
He gives some “hows.” 

“Standardized America” in the June 24th number 
is a concise, stinging sizing-up of what we look 'ike 
today to some folks across the seas. The first sentence 
is: “Quantity and uniformity are the accepted notes 
of America.” Further on: “No work of genius, no 
great thing . . can come out of such an America, 
for genius on its first appearance is eccentricity, and 
America is intolerant of eccentricity.”” Again: ‘‘Ameri- 
ca does not want disturbing influences. She simply 


wants to pass the flatiron of Americanization over all 
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new-comers.” And again: “Upon the whole, this 
standardization of life and thought commands the 
allegiance of the great majority. They enjoy the cozy 
herd feeling, and win a dispensation from the in. 
tolerable toil of thought. They do not want the lonelj- 
ness, the effort, and the risk of feeling, reasoning, and 
acting for themselves.” If we challenge the thesis 
and the findings in reading the entire article, we should 
carefully check up our rationalization—remembering 
that process so vividly described by Robinson jp 
The Mind in the Making. And then where do we as 
social workers find ourselves? 

The July 8th number contains “The Great Drug 
Delusion.” Its statements ought to start discussion 
among case workers—especially as an unnamed 
American specialist contributed it to a liberal English 
Review. One phrase, “The will behaves like a mule 
and the imagination like a bird in the presence of a 
serpent,” will give a taste of his direct style. 

If you are not ready to admit we are historians, you 
may admit that we are biographers. If so, the article 
in the July 29th number on “William de Morgan 
and His Times” will both help and please you. Those 
who already have worn-out copies of his few novels 
will welcome this glimpse of the well-springs of de 
Morgan’s philosophy. They lay deep in his family 
life. They carried him out into the world, with an 
intense sight. For “he was an acute observer, and 
had lent loving eyes and ears to the sights and sounds 
of London.” And we? 

M. P. W. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Connecticut—F airfield: add Family Welfare Society, 
Miss Grace B. Porter, secretary. 
Georcia—Savannah: from 22 Whitaker Street to 
106 St. Julian Street, W. 
Itt1nois—Decatur: Miss Ada C. Niedermeyer, secre- 
tary. 
Rock Island: Miss Ada M. Barker, secretary. 
Inp1ana—Indianapolis: Paul Benjamin, secretary. 
Michigan City: Mrs. Maud P. Boyes, secretary. 
Iowa—Muscatine: Miss Jessie Bartraw, secretary. 
Micuican—Flint: from 509 Harrison Street to 607 
Beach Street. 
Grand Rapids: from 55 Barclay Avenue to 23 South 
Division Avenue. 
Kalamazoo: Mrs. Edward §S. Gilfillan, secretary. 
New Jersey—Long Branch: Mrs. Mary Dulany, 
secretary. 
New Yorx—Rochester: John P, Sanderson, secretary. 
Ou1o—Columbus: Walter West, secretary. 
Ruope Istanp—Providence: Henry Burt, secretary. 
Sout Carottna—Columbia: Miss Margaret Laing, 
secretary. 








